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MISSISSIPPI ELECTIONS (cont. from page 12) 

newly elected Black officials can begin to remedy 
that. Skip Robinson of the United League voiced 
optimism on that score as well. "Kirksey can be 
a good leader in the Senate," Robinson stated. 

"He's a quiet person, not the kind of person who 
likes to get up and make speeches. But he's 'very 
smart and he could make a good legislator." 

Beyond finding and electing strong candidates, 
however, Robinson maintains the key really lies 
with grassroots organizing. The United League, 
for example. An organization that can keep an eye 
on candidates it has supported and apply pressure 
when needed, "When you look at it, we made a lot 
of gains," Robinson said a few days after the 
election, "We have proved to the system that we 
can win. The Seqopd big job now is keeping an arm 
around the people who were elected to see if they 
function right." 

Not that he expects a few Black elected 
officials to turn things around on their own. 

"The whole system is corrupted," he continued. 

"But we've got to live in it too. So we've got to 
organize to get what we can out of the political 
system until we can replace it with something 
better. That's what Blacks, poor whites, poor 
Chicanes need to be doing. Because first off we've 
got to survive." 
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Women/Health 

4 FI. Feminists to 
Serve Trespass Sentences 

New York/LNS -- The sentences of four feminist 
health care activists have been upheld by a Florida 
Supreme Court ruling on November 9th. In March, ^ 
1977, four members of Women Acting Together to Com- 
bat Harrassment (WATCH) were arrested several days 
after a peaceful 15-minute unauthorized inspection 
of Tallahassee Memorial Hospital's matumity wing. 

The thirty women that participated in the WATCH 
tour on March 9 spoke quietly with the nurses on 
duty and shown around the ward. Judge Charles McClure 
of -Tallahasse handed down the maximum sentences for 
criminal trespass; up to 6o days in prison and a 
$1,000 fine. 

; The: four--Carol Downer, a founder of the women's 
medical self-help movement, Ginny Cassidy-Brin, a 
registered nurse with a degree in public health nur- 
sing, Janice Cohen of the Feminist Media Express in 
New York and Linda Curtis, at the time the director 
of the Feminist Women's Health Clinic in Tallahassee 
--will have thirty: days to raise $5,000 so they can 
take the case to the U.S. Supreme court. 

On November 9 the contraversial Florida trespass 
law was ruled constitutional, and a final appeal in 
Florida has been denied. Th e co urt would not take a 
stand on the issue of whether or not it is within 
consumers' rights to inspect their hospitals. 

During the 1977 inspection the women discovered 
that internal fetal heart monitors are used routinely 
in the Tallahassee Memorial Hospital. Many women's 
groups, including Feminist Women's Health Clinic 


(FWHC) , have been opposed to the widespread 
use of the machines since their use has been 
directly associated with an alarming rise in 
the number of caesarian sections. WATCH'S 
inpection was part of an effort by the health 
center to encourage discussion among women 
about the need for alternative matumity care 
within the community. During the first trial, 
FWHC was pressing anti-trust charges against 
six members of the Tallahassee medical profes- 
sion on grounds that they attempted to force 
the feminist health center out of business. 

"We believe that if the Tallahassee 
Memorial Hospital were concerned with good 
health, (it) would stop the use of the fetal 
heart monitor, which they are still using. It's 
medical experimentation on people. For 31 
years there was only one hospital in Talla- 
hassee. Now a group of women are just begin- 
ning to work on a birth center. I hope they'll 
be able to do something, I don't know." said 
Fay Williams, spokesperson for the Feminist 
Women's Health Center. 
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BLACKS MARCH ON U.JN. FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
by Ena Fox 

Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In the militant spirit of 
recently escaped Black political prisoner Assata 
Shakur and in the wake of the brutal Greensboro 
Klan slayings, several thousand Black people 
marched on the United Nations November 5 to 
demand U.S. recognition of their human rights. 

Commemorating Black Solidarity Day, some 
members of the group marched all the way from 
Harlem to bring their charges of genocide against 
the U.S. government. The action was organized 
by the year-old National Black Human Rights 
Coalition (NBHRCJ as part of its campaign to 
expose the U.S. as a major violator of the uni- 
versal Declaration on Human Rights. 

Upon reaching the U.N. , several hundred of 
the 2,500 demonstrators scrambled over the 
police-blockaded fence onto U.N. grounds to 
dramatize the event's goal: putting the struggle 

of U.S. Blacks into the international arena of 
human rights. 

"This action moves us beyond the domestic 
Black issues such as housing and welfare--from 
survival to the question of structuring for 
power," one demonstrator commented. 

A three-person delegation of the NBHRC also 
gave U.N. General Assembly President Salim A. 

Salim of Tanzania a documented statement on the 
long history of human rights violations and inter- 
national appeals by Black activists. This is the 
second initiative in a year by Black groups to 
get international condemnation of U.S. racist 
oppression. 

Last December, a 750-page petition doeoment- 
ing repressive government policies and practices 
against Third World people in the U.S. was 
presented to Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim by 
the National Conference of Black Lawyers, the 
National Alliance against Racist and Political 
Repression, and the Commission on Racial Justice 
of the United Church of Christ. 

Organizers in the NBHRC see the Nov. 5th 
action and a projected 1980 Black Convention on 
Genocide as continuing the earlier efforts of 
leaders such as Marcus Garvey, William Lloyd 
Paterson, Paul Robeson and Malcolm X, who all 
attempted to win recognition of the Black struggle 
as an international issue. 

It was a relatively small but spirited group 
of 500 who set out from 125th Street in Harlem, 
waving nationalist red, black and green flags. 

As they marched down Manhattan's East Side, they 
chanted, "America, you can't hide, the Black 
Nation charges genocide!" and "America is Attica — 
KKK has got to go!" On the tenth Black Solidarity 
Day celebrated annually by New York's Black 
community, many of the demonstrators had sac- 
rificed a paying work day to participate in the 
human rights march. 

Along the route, bystanders and two busloads 
of demonstrators joined in, swelling the crowd 
to 1,000 by the time it reached Dag Hammer skjjo Id 
Plaza near the U.N. There they were met by an 


additional 1,000-1,500 people, mostly from 
Philadelphia, Boston, Georgia, Kentucky and 
other out-of-state locations. The entire 
contingent proceeded directly to the front 
of the U.N. 

In a move that apparently surprised the 
police, demonstrators began to climb over the 
closed-off gate in an attempt to stage their 
rally on international territory- -and hence 
also outside the jurisdiction of the New York 
police. It was at this point that police called 
in reinforcements on horseback, and, according 
to one marcher, rode their horses into the 
crowd. About 500 had slipped past the police 
blockade onto U.N. grounds befdre march organizers 
called for a return to the original staging site. 

"Nearly 15 years ago in the Audubon Ballroom 
they thought they were killing the struggle — but 
look at this!" said Chokwe Lumumba, vice-president 
of the revolutionary nationalist Republic of New 
Africa (RNA) , in reference to the assassination 
of Malcolm X. The crowd responded to Lumumba and 
other speakers throughout the long rally by 
repeatedly crying out: "Long live Malcolm X!" and 
"Long live Assata Shakur!" 

Lumumba was one of about two dozen speakers 
representing a broad political range of groups 
and individuals including New York City's Judge 
Bruce Wright; Black united fronts (BUFs) in Cairo, 
Illinois, Philadelphia and New York City; the 
United League of Mississippi; the National Black 
Student Association; Afrikan Peoples Socialist 
Party; the homesteading Residents Coalition of 
Philadelphia; Betty Shabazz (Malcolm X's widow); 
and veteran nationalist activist Queen Mother 
Moore . 

In addition, the crowd heard' representatives 
from the Palestine Liberation Organization, Zim- 
babwe African National Union, the Pan Africanist 
Congress of South Africa and the Caribbean nation 
of Grenada, where a revolutionary government took 
power earlier this year. Their presence and 
solidarity statements emphasized that Black people 
in the U.S. shared with other oppressed Third 
World people the fundamental struggle for the 
right to self-determination. "In Azania (South 
Africa), we are not out to share toilets. . .but to 
free the land,':' stated the PAC representative. 

"We're no longer in the integration movement," 
said Rev. Charles Koehn of the 10-year-old BUF 
from Cairo, 111. He pointed out that Blacks need 
a "second phase" of Reconstruction in which they 
will take back political power and land in the 
South. His statements also reflected the NBHRC 's 
demands for reparations, land and self-determination 
for Black people. 

The NBHRC is also united around the fight 
for adequate housing, which one speaker targeted 
as the crux of the land issue in urban areas. 

Barry Parker of the Philadelphia Residents Coali- 
tion, a group which homesteads in the deteriorated 
Black sections of that city, denounced the Regional 
Housing Mobility programs in many of the nation's 
cities. Their purpose, he charged, is to decon- 
centrate and remove Black populations to the 
suburbs, leaving the inner city to be reclaimed 
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by upper-class whites. "If you have abandoned 
houses in your neighborhood, take those houses," 
Parker told the rally participants. "Because if 
you don't have land, you don't have shit." 

Another strong theme was the need for 
building Black united fronts across the country 
intthe face of mounting repression. The NBHRC 
has a long-range strategy of building a national 
Black United Front to give political direction 
to the Black liberation movement. 

"The Black liberation movement is in the 
process of reemergence, taking to the streets 
against insane oppressive conditions," Muntu 
Matsimela, chairperson of the NBHRC told the 
attentive crowd. "We saw affirmative action get 
smashed in Bakke, educational institutions being 
turned into colonization traps. ..Understand that 
these contradictions are the basis for the reemer- 
gence of our movement in Tupelo, in Philidelphia 
and New Orleans." 

"Every time there's been a serious economic 
crisis in this system of capitalism, every time 
that oppression begins to burn us and Black people 
resist, police brutality, the KKK and the rest 
of the right wing reemerges," he late cautioned. 

United League of Mississippi President S>kip 
Robinson warned about "the Klan sitting behind 
the desk, being a doctor for my babies, or sitting 
as||judge." Matsimela' s and Robinson's words took 
on heavy significance soon after the weekend 
slaying of five Greensboro, North Carolina 
activists by gun- toting Klansmen. 

Tboorganize an effective front against these 
racist attacks and around other issues on the 
human rights agenda, Matsimela suggests that the 
NBHRC taker.its general demands to the "grassroots, 
working class organizations in the Black commun- 
ity." The "day-to-day work of local coalitions 
will give definition to a broad national united 
front," he explained to LNS. 

The demonstration itself was noteworthy 
because it brought together many local activists 
from around the country. One woman from Boston 
said she had come to march "because the struggle 
we're facing in Boston is so severe, it 1 s crucial 
for us to seek unity wherever Black people are 
struggling." 

On the strategy of bringing the issue of 
Black people's human rights to the U.N., the 
same woman responded: "Using an international 
forum will bring the issue to the U.S, people. 

But it won't be resolved in the U.N., but in the 
streets and factories." 
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GEORGE WALLACE STILL ON ALABAMA PAYROLL 

NEWjfYORK (LNS) — Unemployment is on the 
rise, but former Alabama governor George Wallace 
has nothing to fear. Alabama's current governor 
has created a job especially for the man who 
earned national fame as a defender of segregation 
and vbcal opponent of "government bureaucrats," 
Wallace has been appointed "governor's counselor" 
--With no duties, authority or responsibilities 
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attached to the job. The pay is a tidy $18,000 
a year. 
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BLACKS/LABOR 

STUDY REVEALS BLACKS SUFFER MQRE 
JOB-RELATED INJURY AND ILLNESS THAN WHITES 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A recent Minority Workers 
Conference on Occupational Health revealed striking 
evidence that Black workers face a substantially 
greater chance than whites of suffering occupational 
injury or illness. The conference, held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, was the first of its kind in the U.S. and 
was attended by over 150 textile, rubber and public 
sector trade unionists. Over three quarters of 
the participants were Black, and over one half were 
women. 

Following are some of the findings cited in a 
report read at the conference by Morris E. Davis, 
director of the Labor-Occupational Health Program 
at the University of California: 

*Fifteen percent of the Black work force (12 million) 
are unable to work due to job-related disabilities: 

*Black workers face a 20 percent greater chance 
than whites of dying from job-related injuries and 
illnesses and are one-and-a-half times more likely 
to be severely disabled from job injuries and 
illnesses. 

In basic steel. Black coke oven workers have a 
death rate from lung cancer eight times that of 
whites. Blacks make up 22 percent of the basic steel 
workforce and 89 percent of them are assigned to the 
coke ovens --the most dangerous jobs. 

A nine-year mortality study of the rubber 
industry found Blacks working in the most dangerous 
areas of mixing and compounding. This pattern of 
discriminatory job assignments was reflected in sig- 
nificantly higher rates of stomach, liver, kidney, 
colon and prostate cancer when compared to other 
rubber workers and the general population. 

Blacks in the U.S, have the highest prostate 
cancer death rate in the world. Prostate cancer among 
Blacks is particularly prevalent in Tolddo, Cleveland 
and Akron, the sites of major rubber-producing 
facilities. 

In iron and steel foundries, where Blacks are 
20 percent of the total workforce. Blacks are stricken 
more often with silicosis, hypertension, arterioscler- 
osis and cancer than the general population or white 
foundry workers. 

A Florida study of pesticide workers showed 
that Blacks are assigned mostly to mixing, formulat- 
ing and spraying pesticides. Black formulators had 
the highest rates of pesticide- induced liver and 
kidney disfunction. 

A recent National Cancer Institute study of laun- 
dry and dry cleaning workers' death rates found that 
Black workers had death rates double those of whites. 
Women comprise 61 percent of the 225,000 laundry and 
dry cleaning work force, with Blacks making up 41 
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percent of the total. Deaths Were, from liver, " 
lung, cervix, uterus and skin cancer and all 
circulatory diseases. 

Increased on-the-job injury and illness 
among Blacks are attributed to a combination of 
factors, including: discriminatory hiring and 
j@b assignment policies; threats to workers Who 
challenge employer policies on job safety and 
health; inadequate government enforcement of 
health and safety standards; ineffective penalties 
making it more profitable for employers to pay 
small fines than t<? correct hazardous working 
conditions; lack of information among workers 
about workplace hazards; and lack of Black and 
other minority professionals in the health care 
field. 
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ENERGY/CORFORATIONS 

Proposition One Defeated In 
Westchester County, NY: Con Ed Will 

Continue to Run The Utilities 

WHITE PLAINS, NY (LNS) — Corporate power flexed 
its muscles Election Day in one of New York's 
wealthiest suburbs by defeating a proposal that 
would have paved the way for public takeover of 
a privately-owned utility. 

By a decisive 56-44 per cent margin, 

Westchester voters said they didn't want the county 
to form a utility agency to determine if public 
ownership of Con Edison would result in cheaper 
electric and gas bills for consumers. Utility rates 
are among the nation*s highest in Westchester -- 
the home of Rockefeller, Harriman and scores of 
other business, banking and political leaders. 

The voting marked the end of what observers 
called the most costly referendum campaign ever 
waged in the nation on a per capita spending' basis. 
Opponents of Proposition One spent more that $1.3 
million on direct mailings to 300,000 registered 
voters and on sophisticated and misleading' adver- 
tisements. The ads, printed in newspapers and 
aired on the radio and television stations, stressed 
popular new-right positions against "increased 
government bureaucracy" and the "blank check" 
attitude public utility advocates alledgedly es- 

p§flsej n fact, the measure would merely have 
authorized a STUDY by the new agency to determine 
the cost of buying or condemning Coil Ed’s system 
and of purchasings cheap power from upstate of 
Canada available only to municipal concerns. The 
measure would also have authorized the county 
utility agency to determine the best way to finance 
the project. 

If established, Westchester's system would 
have been the second largest in the nation behind 
Los Angeles'. More than 2,000 cities and counties 
in the US have public power, including Omaha, Neb- s’ 
raska and Plattsburg, New York. 

Con Ed, itself, shelled out 90 percent of the 
funds for the campaign against the proposal. The 
..utility enjoyed the backing of the heads of IBM, 
General Motprs, Pepsico, Citibank, Readers Digest 
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and General Foods -- firms in Westchester with no 
enthusiasm for any measure against the interest 
of private capital. 

Proponents of the measure were outspent 130 
to one. They raised less than $15,000 to get their 
message across. While part of the problem’ was 
the absence of grass-roots support. Proposition 
one was pushed bya Democratic Party Troika -- 
County Executive A1 DelBello, Congressman Richard 
Ottinger and a county legislator from New Rochelle. 
Moreover, DelBello, the most visible spokesperson, 
employed an uninspired, conservative sales pitch 
that failed to arouse excitement among the electorate. 

Rather than present the measure as one sig- 
nificant step towards the democratization of the 
energy industry, he pushed Proposition 0ne as a 
way to lure more business concerns into Westchester. 

DelBello would not or could not tap the anger 
and anxiety people feel about Con Ed, the company 
that produced the blackout in 1976, the unsafe 
Indian Point nuclear power plant and those high 
electric bills. Skeptics saw DelBello' s involve- 
ment in the vfight as a way to get headlines* 

Yet despite the lack of funds and the less than 
rousing leadership Bf Proposition One's leadership. 

Con Ed executives feared the measures radical im- 
plications from the moment it was introduced. 

The firm moved in the heavy art illary as 
Election Day neared, T ' It ' hired ’Cambridge Survey 
Research, headed by Jimmy Carter's aide, Patrick 
Caddell. The firm has considerable experience 
defeating referendums on returnable bottles, el- 
ectric rate reforms and public power elsewhere. 

The utility giant also hired Winner/Wagner 
Associates of Los Angeles , a communications con- 
cern that specializes in defeating referendums in- 
tended to shut nuclear power plants. 

With this lineup, no one was surprised when 
Proposition One was wiped out at the polls by 
117,000 to 74,000, 

Con Ed Board Chairman Charles Luce was exul- 
tant at a press conference election night. "The 
vote proves the mood of the times is against more 
government in business," he reflected. Luce con- 
ceded, though, that "the idea of public ownership 
is always lurking in the background, not only in 
New York State, but across the nation." 

DelBello, Meanwhile, appeared almost relieved 
about the defeat in his White Plains headquarters 
that same night. Smiling broadly, he took the 
vote as an opportunity to drop the question of 
public power like a hot potatoe. "The next step 
is to abandon the project totally," he told sur- 
prised reporters who expected him to mouth some- 
thing about keeping up the good fight. 

Other public power advocates in Westchester 
lack the driving ambition of DelBello, a man with 
his eye on a higher political office. They are 
talking about plans to establish municipally- 
owned systems elsewhere in Westchester on a city- 
by city rather than county-wide basis . Whether 
those plans can get off the ground in the wake of 
this impressive show of strength by the business 
community remains to be seen. 
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WOMEN STEELWORKERS PICKET U^S, STEEL IN CHICAGO: , 
CITE LACKkSF WASH FACILITIES' AND DISCRIMINATION ' 
by Barbara j og 
Liberation News Service 

CHICAGO, ILL. (LNS) --Over 100 women steel- 
workers and supporters from United Steelworkers 
of America (USWA) Local 65 walked a chanting, 
singing picketline at the 98th Street gate of 
U.S. Steel's South Works November 14 to demand 
lockers and washrooms and an end to sexual 
discrimination and harassment. Most of the 
approximately 500 women working" at South Works 
either have no lockers at all, have filthy, 
inadequate lockers and washrooms or must walk 
as far as a mile from where they work to get 
to their assigned locker rooms. 

Despite an icy wind blowing off nearby 
Lake Michigan phich plunged the temperature 
below freezing, the picketers marched for 
two hours, throughout the afternoon shift change. 
Supporters included women from U.S. Steel's Gary, 
Indiana pint. Congress of Labor Union Women 
members, and men from Local 65. The demonstra- 
tion was called for by the Local 65 Women's 
Committee and endorsed by the Executive Board. 

"We've been asking for locker rooms for 
three years now," Local 65 president Alice 
Peurala told LNS. Peurala became the first 
woman president of a basic steel local in the 
USWA when she was elected last «&pril. "We're 
telling U.S. Steel, women are here to stay — they a-' 
are not going to quit. This is harassment! and 
it is discrimination. They're trying to make 
it as uncomfortable as possible for women to 
work here." 

Peurala pointed to a one-story catwalk about 
20 feet away where a man dressed in a white 
shirt and tie was snapping pictures of the 
picketers with a zoom lens. "You see the other 
type of harassment that goes on up there on the 
bridge," she said. 

"Near the 83rd Stree gate, about 20 women 
doxuH have lockers; on the north end of the 
plant, 50 women walk a mile from their lockers 
to where they work; Especially in the dirty 
and greasy steel-producing areas, there are 
women with no lockers, and men, too. The 
company said they'd take lockers from the men. 

Our response was, 'give lockers to everyone 
who needs them Buill new lockers. '" 

There are 7,300 steelworkers in Local 65. 

Five hundred are on lay-off. Roughly 2,000 layQ 
offs in all are expected by the end of the year. 

"They have laid off bricklayers, carpenters, 
masons, plumbers and electricians. They have 
every kind of craftsperson imaginable right 
here in this picketline," said Peurala. "We 
say, put them back to work building locker 
rooms." 

Conscious Sex Discrimination 

U.S. Steel has been cited by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration OSHA) for an in- 
adequate number of washrooms and toilets. An 
Illinois lal}or law states that workers in basid. 


dirty industries such as mining and steal, 
must be provided with- toilets and" Whah houses 
containing showers and lockers. 

Local 65 has filed a sex discrimination 
complaint against South Works as well. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission com- 
plaint charges South Works with practicing a 
conscious policy of sex discrimination. 

"I was hired six and a half years ago into 
the 96-inch plate mill," Pat Cecil told the 
picketers. "The foreman then told me that if 
it was up to him, women would not be working in 
the mill. I've been fighting ever since..." 

Another steelworker, Jean Halawa, also 
saw the lack of decent locker rooms as part of 
a company attitude of discrimination. "I was 
hired three years ago into the maintenance gang 
and the guys told me that the foreman had 
said over his dead body he'd have a woman on 
his gang. Well, he didn't commit suicide, but 
he spread stories around saying that women 
didn't work as hard as men so men had to work 
harder. And to show you the company's attitude- - 
this man was promoted from foreman to general 
foreman . " 

Cited by OSHA 

South Works has been cited by OSHA not only 
for the lack of lockers for each worker^ but 
for the condition of the locker rooms they do 
provide. 

"For six and a half months I had no locker 
at all," said Linda Riviera. "Finally I got a 
locker. . .they call it a locker. There's mice, 
there's rats, there's flSas, there's roaches. 
There's garbage piled all over, no toilet paper, 
the place is filthy, and when one woman is 
taking a shower, another woman standing at the 
sink combing her hair gets all wet because the 
shower sprays her." 

And, Riviera pointed out, walking a mile or 
more to her locker during the winter was next 
to impossible. "Sometimes they don't get the 
snow cleared away and I walk through two-foot 
drifts with that wind off the lab’eocutting at me." 
South Works stretches for 20 blocks along Lake 
Michigan in South Schicago and winter temperatures 
get down to 50 below zero from the icy northern 
winds blowing off the lakfe. 

The company has placed some trailers in iso- 
lated areas throughout the mill to be used as 
lockers. But the areas are deserted and danger- 
ous, with numerous railroad tracks unlit at night. 

Six months ago. Local 65 proposed that U.S. 
Steel use an empty chem lab building at the 
83rd Street gate for locker rooms. This is 
an area where many women are without lockers . 

Three months later, the company answered that 
they couldn't covert it to lockers because they 
might want the building for something else. That 
building is Still empty. 

"Let's face it," steelworker Julie Putterman 
told the picketers^ "U.S. Steel has hired us in 


greater numbers only because they were-' forced 
to. 


(CQNT. NEXT PAOFJ 
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"They may have throught we’d get pregnant and 
quit; they may have •'throught we’ d give up under all 
their harassment. o .but we're still here; 

"Lockers and showers are our right, not a:; 
privilege. And we'll :;fight for that right as \ 
well as for child care, decent maternity leave 
policies and decent contract provisions." 
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PUERTO RICO/VIEQUES 

PUERTO RIGAN INDEPENDTSTA DIES IN PRISON: 

THOUSANDS PROTEST AT FUNERAL RALLY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Even before any kind of in- 
vestigation could be conducted, prison authorities 
at the Federal Prison in Tallahassee, Florida had 
already pronounced a flat "suicide," But more than 
8*000 people who turned out for Angel Rodriguez 
Cristobal ' s funeral in the smal 1 Puerto Rican town 
of dales offered another verdict- -murder- -and 
questioned why a man who had dedicated himself to 
a lifelong struggle for Puerto Rican independence 
Would kill himself because of a few weeks in prison. 

Arrested on May ID for "illegal trespass on 
U.S. Navy grounds," in Vieques; Puerto Rico, 

Cmistobal had begun the second month of a six-month 
sentence when he was fotmd with' one end of a bed 
sheet tied' to the cell bars and the other end 
around his nec^o 

’ Several groups active in the Puerto Rican 
independence movement have already charged that u::' ;o 
Cristobal ' s death was "a-; "political assassination" 
and not merely the result of an unexplained 
psychological lapse. Rodriguez, a 33-year-old 
farmer with two children , was a member of the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Leaguers (LSP) Central 
Committee. Like many of the 20 others arrested 
last May, he had played a visible role in 
both the drive to oust the Navy and in the overall 
Puerto Rican independence movement. "It is clear 
that Cristobal's death is a message to activists 
in the independence movement , " s aid Lui s Rosado 
during a press conference held by the New York 
Committee in Support of Vieques. "If you're 
ever imprisoned, you will be killed." 

According to a chronology prepared by the 
LSP, Rodriguez Cristobal was sentenced to jail 
on Sept ember 26 ■ and was required to pay a $500 
fine. But he insisted that his trial and sentence 
were meaningless because U.S .government is 
an intervener, -(an) illegal transgressor against 
out' land. In addition, his lawyers 4|ggued for hi 
him, " (Rodriguez Cristobal) was captured by 
military forces of the United States within %he 
territory of one of its encampments (in Vieques), an 
and for this reason (he) should be judged as a 
prisoner of war not in this court but a military 
court." U.S. Federal Judge Juan R'. Torrue 11a 
ignored that line; of reasoning and two days 
later Rodriguez Cristobal was flown 5 to Tallahassee, 
far from' the other Vieques protesters and supporters 
in Puerto Rico. 

Almost from the time he arrived, Rodriguez 
Cristobal found himself in a running battle with 
ipfcison authorities. By October 14; 'he had 
developed’ an* allergy 5 on his hands, the likely 


result of washing and scrubbing the prison 
dishes and pots. After complaining* Rodriguez 
Cristobal was required only to serve prisoners 
their food. But a few days later, pain had 
developed in his knees and he~ refused to work 
altogheter . 

On October 22, a paramedic examined him and 
Rodriguez Cristobal was diagnosed as fit to 
work. When he refused to work until he could 
see a doctor, the Prison Disciplinary Committee 
placed him in solitary confinement. His 
personal belongings were confiscated, including 
a personal diary which described prison life 
and listed the names of eight Latino prisoners 
with whom he had discussed Puerto Rico's 
colonial status and the destruction of the Vieques 
landscape and fishing industry. (The eight 
prisoners were also eventually disciplined.) 

By November 5, Rodriguez Cristobal had already 
not been fed for several days, and now prison 
guards shouted that Mara Siegel, an attorney he 
seen only three days earlier, had been killed. 

That story turned out to be a lie... but not the 
guards' alleged threats that Rodriguez Cristobal 
would soon be dead. After a volley of shouts, 
prison authorities subdued Rodriguez Cristobal 
with an injection of thorazine, a potent tranquil- 
izer whose long-term -effects range from asthma 
to brain damage . 

The thorazine injections did hot end even 
after Rodriguez Cristobal returned to the prison's 
general population on November 8. Still, he was 
able to call his attorney, family and supporters 
in Puerto Rico. The next day LSP Secretary Gen- 
eral Juan Antonio Corretjer and two lawyers flew 
to Tallahassee. According to Corretjer, Rodgri- 
guez Cristobal looked pale but he remained "the 
same militant comrade as always...." The next 
day, prison authorities announced that Rodriguez 
Cristobal had hanged himself just hours after his 
meeting with Corretjer. 

The official explanation has become a sure 
target for skepticism. For one, Puerto Rican 
lawyer Pedro Saade noticed a number of bruises 
around the head head and face on Rodriguez Cristo- 
bal ' s body . The New York Times reported that 
blood had been found six feet from his cell door 
and that prison authorities declined to explain 
a three- inch gash extending from above his right 
eyebrow to his cheek. 

But as far as Puerto Rico's pro-statehood 
Governor Carlos Romero Barcelo was concerned, the 
case was closed. On November 12 he announced to t* 
the press that no investigation into Rodriguez 
Cristobal's death Would be conducted. In response, 
the New York Committee in Support of Vieques has 
called for an investigation by the U.S, Department 
of Justice, the U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
the U.N. Decolonization Committee, Amnesty Inter- 
national and the International Association of 
Jurists. 

Activists in the Puerto Rican independence 
movement charge that Rodriguez Cristobal's death 
is one of many attempts by the colonial government 
to silence the most militant independent ista voices 
VieqaesKommittee §js|>kesperson Gilberto Gerena- 
Valentin, a member o-f the New York City Council , 
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cited the case of two young independentistas who ” 
were lured to a Cerro Maravilla, P.R. mountaintop 
in 1978 where they were met with police gunfire. 
Police later claimed that the two were terrorists 
who had planned to dynamite an electrical tower 
in the area. 

Other independence activists and observers 
speculate that Rodriguez Cristobal's death may be 
the government's response to the release of four 
Puerto Rican ffp,tionalists imprisoned for more 
than 25 years for attacks in Washington, D.C. 

Still others, including LSP leader Corretjer, feel 
that federal authorities now hope that the Armed 
Forces for National Liberation (FALN) will strike 
an ill-timed retaliatory act and fall into the 
government ' s hands . 

At Rodriguez Cristobal's funeral on NovOijnber 
in IhisnmbtatMh hornet owtf dales; the LSP Secretary 
General promised that the death would be avenged. 
And judging by the 8,000 people who attended the 
funeral, the government may have provoked just 
the kind of public outrage -- and sympathy -- it 
had hoped to divert. 
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GERMANY/U . S , MILITARY 

GERMAN VILLAGERS PROTEST U.S. ARMY GUNNERY RANGE 

FRANKFURT, West Germany (LNS) — The plans of 
the U.S. Army to build a tank gunnery range in the 
forest south of here are 1 meeting increasing resist- 
ance from area residents. 

Inhabitants of the neighboring villages of 
Lantpetsheim, Virnheim and Mannheim held a rally 
at the proposed gunnery range on October 21 to 
protest the destruction of the forest by the Third 
U.S. Brigade. At the rally the demonstrators 
planted a symbolic tree of protest and heard 
speakers Not among the speakers, however, was the 
mayor of Lampersheim, who in June had said he 
would do everything possible to block the plans 
of the U.S. Army, including traveling to the U.S. 
if necessary. 

Apparently the growing militancy of the 
protest movement has frightened his honor the mayor 
away. 
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c/ '° 1,000 public schools for one year. 
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(Thanks to UE News , the publication of the United 
Electrical, PRadio and Machine Workers Union, for 
this short.) 



WOMEN/ABORTION RIGHTS 


WEEK OF NATIONAL ACTIONS REAFFIRMS 
COMMITMENT TO WOMEN'S RIGHT TO CHOOSE 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Neafiy six years after a 
landmark Supreme Court decision removed abortion from 
the realm of criminal law, that hard-won victory is 
threatened by a well-financed, increasingly vocal 
minority -- the right-to-life movement. Congress 
15 has already limited federal funds to poor and Third 
World women for what the January 22, 1973 court 
decision established as a legal medical procedure 
and a Constitutional right for all women. And the 
right-to*« lifers are currently lobbying and raising 
funds to promote anti-abortion political candidates. 
Their goal: a Constitutional amendment criminalizing 
abortion in the U.S. 

In response to this threat, thousands of women 
in cities throughout the U.S. reaffirmed their 
commitment to the right to choose during National 
Abortion Rights Week October 21-29. Events drew 
a broad spectrum of women's organizations. Third 
World women, trade unionists and other activists 
to a series of events in Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
Boston, Washington, San Diego and many other cities. 

In New York City, events included a candlelight 
vigil at St. Patrick's Cathedral sponsored by 
Catholics for a Free Choice; a forum on abortion 
and working women held at District 1199, the hospital 
and health care workers union; and a variety of 
educational activities. The week was capped by a 
rally and fair October 27 at the United Nations 
Plaza. 

A theme running throughout the week was increas- 
ing sterilization of poor women as Medicaifl(’fi3hding 
of abortions is drying up. Pauline Haines of Women 
of All Red Nations charged at the October 27 New 
York rally that 24 percent of Native American women 
have been sterilized, many without their knowledge 
or consent. "No man sitting up there in an office 
is going to dictate to us who, where and how we will 
have children," she promised a crowd of some 1,000 
women at the rally. 


MILITARY 

MISSILE SUBWAY GETS $4.3 BILLION 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- The same $4.3 billion 
President Jimmy Carter is willing to spend on 860 
miles of subway tunnel for the MX missile could 
pay for the entire country's mass transit systems 
for two years, according to U.S. Rep. Pat Schroeder 
(D. -Colo. ) . 

In a recent speech stressing the need to shift 
military funds to the civilian budget, Congrews- 
womany Schroeder also pointed out that the $9 
million spent on one Navy intruder system could 
provide jobs for nearly 100,000 young people for 
a year. The $2-$3 billion spent on just one 
nuclear carrier could operate New York City's 
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Another theme of the week's activities was 
the link between therijght-to-life movement and the 
growing extreme right forces whose aim is to cripple 
the labor movement. "It's no accident," President 
Alice Peurala of United Steel Workers Local 65 told 
a Chicago rally, "that the same forces which deny 
women their freedom of choice would, with their 
right-to4rork laws, deny workers a safe and healthy 
workplace." 


The week's events in New York brought an 
awareness among participants that abortion "is not 
an isolated issue but a multi-issue movement," 
commented New York coordinator Ann Teisher. 

"Reproductive freedom is not limited to abortion 
rights," she added. "It also includes freedom from 
Sterilization abuse, funded childcare, adequate wages, 
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decent housing and education. This is what choice 
really means in the conditions under which we 
live." 

Sponsoring the week was a coalition of over 
20 groups including the Coalition of Labor Union 
Women, the National Alliance of Black Feminists, 
the Religious Coalition for Abortion Rights, the 
Center for Constitutional Rights, and the Committee 
for Abortion Rights and Against Sterilization 
Abuse. 
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GEIWW/Woro/ RIGHTS 

WEST GERMAN WOMEN MEET AND MARCH 
TO DEFEND ABORTION RIGHTS 

FRANKFURT (LNS) --The increasing anti-abortion 
campaign of the churches is making it more and more 
difficult for women in West Germany to obtain 
legal abortions. Recognition of this threat was 
the main result of a. recent women’s Congress held 
here and attended by over 100 women from women’s 
centers in 30 German cities. 

There ' s nothing new in the fact that not only 
churches but also doctors set themselves up as 
protectors of "morality" and refuse Jo help women. 
But the fact that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain an abortion even in a large 
city like Berlin is regarded as an alarming 
development. 

For example, hospitals have been refusing 
to recognize "Indikationen" -- a document written 
by a woman’s doctor indicating that for health or 
social reasons an abortion is necessary. 

Thingfe are even worse in the conservative 
south of Germany. The only abortion clinic in 
Munich which accepts Indikationen will do so only 
if they are written by the municipal health clinic. 

In West Germany as a whole, Indikationen for 
social reasons (such as poverty or interruption of 
school or work) are written only rarely. Eveji 
when they are written, women often cannot find 
either free beds in hospitals or doctors to perform 
the abortions. 

In response to this situation, the women 
attending the Congress in early November formulated 
a demand for at least one doctor willing to perform 
abortions at every municipal health clinic. At 
the same time, the women emphasized that they 
stand by the right of a woman to control her own 
body . 

To lend weight to these demands, a demonstra- 
tion of about 3,500 men, women, and children took 
place in Mainz on* November 10. The demonstration 
was organized to counter a rally at which 
Catholic Cardinal Hermann Volk presented* himself 
as a "guardian of the weak." At the rally. 

Catholics in Sunday clothes scolded the pro-abortion 
demonstrators, calling the women "whores." 

The Women's Congress also decided to hold a 
tribunal in February, where the experiences of 
Women with doctors, hospitals, health insurance, 
the pharmaceutical industry, churches and politic- 

ians will be made public. -30- . : 
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BLACKS/WQMBJ/POLITI CAL PRISONERS 

ASSATA SHAKUR TAKES HER FREEDOM 
SUPPORTERS CELEBRATE DARING ESCAPE 

by Joan Gibbs & Sara Bennett 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The event hadn’t been 
scheduled as a celebration. But that's what a 
New York gathering in support of %oftg-imprisoned 
Black revolutionary Assata ^akur turned into Novem- 
ber 9. Gone were the banners and chants demanding 
"Free Assata Shakur," replaced by a newly printed 
poster proclaiming "Assata Shakur Welcome Here." 
Because a week earlier, J$fi November 2, three Black 
men and a white woman piling as visitors had 
commandeered a prison van, taken two prison employ- 
ees hostage, and fled a Clinton, New York prison 
with the woman known in the press as "the soul" of 
the Black liberation movement. No one was hurt 
during the escape. 

Immediately after Shakur 's escape New Jersey 
officials set up road blocks at every possible 
exit from the state and called in the FBI. On Nov- 
ember 9, New York police equipped with riot gear 
swarmed into the^hfiffie % of former Black Panther Party 
member Ronald Boyd Mil 1 , claiming that he had 
participated in the escape. Although the only 
charge against Hill is a federal charge of abetting 
an unlawful flight to avoid prosecution, he is 
currently being held on $1 million bond. Hill, who 
was unarmed at the time of his arrest, has stated 
through his lawyer that he is innocent. And sup- 
porters have pointed out that just about the last 
place you would expfcpt to find someone who had just 
taken part in an armid jailbreak would be sitting 
at home. Nonetheless, FBI officials have also 
been reported visiting the homes of other known 
Black activists. 

One of the primary targets of a well-planned 
government attack on the Black liberation movement 
during the early '70s, Shakur was arrested in 1973 
in a "shoot-first-ask-questions-later" attack by 
New Jersey State troopers. Zayd Shakur, another 
former Black Panther Party member, was killed during 
the attack, along with one of the state troopers. 

At the time of her arrest, Shakur was being 
sought as a fugitive under six incftptments „ But 
government officials failed to obtain a single 
conviction on any of the charges listed in those 
indictments. Still, Shakur was eventually sentenced 
to life in prison plus 65 years on charges from 
New Jersey Turnpike shootout when she was arrested. 
As a result, she was imprisoned for lidthing other 
than being present at her own arrest and the gunfire 
that accompanied it, even though medical evidence 
confirmed. that she had been shot while holding her 
hands above her head. The state trooper who testi- 
fied against her insisted she had been crouched 
down and firing a weapon. Another Black activist, 
Sundiata Acoli, who was also arrested in the 
incident, also received life in prison. 

RACtSM CHARGED IN TRIAL 

"I am ashamed that I have even taken part in 
this trial," Shakur charged upon her conviction. 

"You abuse the law," she told the all-white jury. 
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"I knew it was racist. I knew the judge was un- 
fair. Yoft have convicted a woman who had her 
hands up in the air.*' 

Earlier in her trials, Shakur posed and 
answered the quest ion- of why the government was 
trying to put her behind bars this way: "In the 

late 60's, in the early 70's, this country was in 
an upheaval. There was a strong people's movement 
against the war, against racism, in the colleges 
and in the Black and Puerto Rican communities . 

This government, local police agencies, the FBI 
and the CIA launched an all-out war against people 
who they considered militants. We are only finding 
out now because of extensive investigations into 
the FBI and into the CIA how extensive and how 
criminal those methods were and still are." 

Shakur 's escape was hailed by more than 3,500 
people at a Black Solidarity Day protest at the 
U.N. on November 6. Participants in the rally and 
in the November 9 celebration heard a letter 
written by Shakur since her escape, in which she 
explained that she had no choice but to escape and 
that she hoped her action would push the Black 
liberation movement forward. 

"Assata took her freedom," Afeni Shakur, a 
member of the National Task Force for Cointelpro 
Litigation and Research, told more than 200 partic- 
ipants in the November 9 celebration. She 
explained that "Assata had acted in the true 
spirit of Black womanhood." 

Afeni Shakur ' s words were echoed by several 
of the evening's other speakers and boldly 
reflected in a poster displayed and sold during 
the evening, announcing "Assata Shakur Welcome 
Here." By the end of the evening most of the 
posters had been sold. 

For over a year prior to her conviction 
and while still an unconvicted, pre-trial detainee, 
Shakur was kept in a dungeon basement at an all- 
male prison in New Jersey. After her conviction. 

New Jersey officials moved to have her trans- 
ferred to Alderson, West Virginia, 600 miles from 
her lawyers who were working on an appeal of the 
decision. Her transfer back to New Jersey earlier 
this year only came about because the maximum 
security unit at Alderson was closed and New 
Jersey prison officials refused to have her 
released into general population. 

"I am very happy that she escaped," William 
Kunstler, one of several lawyers who worked on 
the New Jersey trial, stated In an interview, 
"because I thought she was unfairly tried. 

"I'm not surprised that Assata has taken the 
route of escape as a means of last resort in 
order to seek her freedom and vindication," Victor 
Goode of the National Conference of Black Lawyers 
stated in an interview with the Guardian. "It 
has always been our position that Assata was 
sought by the FBI, tracked down by Gbintelpro 
because of her political beliefs and that the 
chain of events that led to the shootout on the 
New Jersey Turnpike for which she was convicted 
began with the FBI. Assata was a political 
prisoner and it's a sad commentary of the American 
judiciary system that escape remains the only 
path for political prisoners." 
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' ' The recently-formed African National Prisoners 

Organization (ANPO) launched a "Hands Off Assata" 
campaign, calling for demonstration, pickets and 
rallies to show mass support for Shakur. 

Shakur was the second political prisoner to 
escape in the New York-New Jersey area this year. 
The other was William Morales, described by himself 
as a prisoner of war in Puerto Rico's struggle for 
independence and by police as a bomber for the 
Fuerzas Armadas de Liberacion Nacional (FALN) . 
Morales has never been recaptured. 
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WHAT IS LEFT? (a poem by Assata Shakur) 

after the bars and the gates and the degradation 
what is left? 

after the lock ins and the lock outs and the lock ups 
what is left? 

i mean, after the chains that get entangled in the 
grey of one's matter 

after the bars that get stuck in the hearts 6f 
men and women 
what is left? 

after the tears and disappointments 
after the Ibnety -isolation 
after the cut wrist and the heavy noose 
what is left? 

i mean, like, after the commissary kisses 
and the get-your*shit-off-blues 
after the hustler has been hustled 
what is left? 

after the sad futile maneuvers 
after the shrill and barren laughter 
after the contraband emotions 
what is left? 

after the murderburgers and the goon squads and 
the tear gas 

after the bulls and the bullpens and the bullshit 
what is left? 

i mean like, after ybu know that god can't be trusted 
after you know that the shrink is a pusher 
that the word is a whip, and the badge is a bullet 
what is left? 

after you know that the dead are still walking 
after- you realize that silence is talking 
that outside and inside are just an illusion 
what is left? 

i mean like, where is the sun? 

where are her arms and where are her kisses? 

there are lip prints on my pillow 

i am searching 

what is left? 

i mean, like, nothing is standstill and nothing 
is abstract 

the wing of a butterfly can't take flight 
the foot on my neck is part of a body 
the song that i sing is part of an echo 
what is left? 

i mean like, love is specific 
is my mind a machine gun? 
is my heart a hacksaw? 
can i make freedom real? yeah, 
what is left? 

i am at the top and bottom of a lower-archy 
i am in love with losers and laughter 
i am in love with freedom and children 
love Is my sword and trt*th is my compass 

Whatris left? ‘ r --Assata Shakur - , 
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KUKUUXKLAN 

GREENSBORO AFTERMATH: 

KIAN MASSACRE LEAVES LEGACY OF DIVISION 

by Pat Bryant 
Liberation News Service 

DURHAM, N„ Co (LNS) -- Having won the one-sided 
battle in which they gunned down more than a dozen 
anti-Kian demonstrators, leaving five dead and nine 
wounded, the KKK and its supporters have so far 
been moblizing effectively to win the war in the 
courts that looms ahead. The Klan has raised funds 
to bail out nearly half of those arrested for the 
killings and has exploited the apparent confusion, 
and bewilderment of the political center to portray 
the massacre as a "shoot-out" rather than cold- 
blooded murder. Meanwhile, response from progres- 
sive organizations has been weak and fragmented, 
with several announced actions withering for lack 
of cooperation among leftist and community groups. 

Five slain demonstrators were members of the 
recently organized Communist Workers Party, known 
previously as the Workers Viewpoint Organization 
(WVO) since 1974. The CWP is committed to over-, 
throwing U.S. capitalism and seizing state power, 
establishing a social revolution. Its revolutionary 
rhetoric has caused some apprehension among Greens- 
boro's traditional Black leadership and many organ- 
izations have remained silent in the wake of the 
rightist attack. 

Background of Massacre 

The CWP-Klan conflict began last July 8 when 
the Black residents of China Grove, North Carolina 
were assisted by the WVO in organizing a militant 
demonstration against the Invisible Empire-Knights 
of the Ku Kiux Klan. The confrontation took place 
as the Klan was showing the film Birth of a Nation , 
which glorifies the rise of the Klan after the Civil 
War period. 

Insults were hurled from both sides. The con- 
federate flag was burned, the incident which was 
widely publicized. There was no violence, although 
China Grove residents and the Klan were armed. An 
indelible scar was left upon Klan "manhood" when WVO 
subsequently published statement and sent open let- 
ters to Klan leaders calling the Klan "punks and 
cowards," and invited them to"faee the wrath of the 
people," during a Death to the Klan march on Novem- 
ber 4 in Greensboro. 

During the weekend of September 22, an estima- 
ted i00 Klansmen and Nazis met in Lewisburg, North 
Carolina, a small eastern North Carolina community. 
Here a UnitedRaeist Front was formed, according to 
one source, "to deal with a response to anti-Klan 
groups" that had opposed the Klan in Winston-Salem, 
Charlotte, and China Grove. The Birth of a Nation 
was shown in Winston-Salem and Charlotte and as in 

China Grove was opposed by militant anti- Klan dem- 
onstrations. 

The Lewisburg meeting was organized by Leroy 
Gibson, the source says. But Gibson, who is on fed- 
eral parole for possession of explosives, denies 
planning the meeting. Gibson was the organizer of 
a group known as "the Rights of White People" which 
attacked Wilmington, North Carolina's black community 
when Black high school students fought to end racial- 
ly discriminatory practices in the newly desegrega# 

• , y 
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high school system In 1971. Steve Mitchell, a high 
school student, was killed by rightist bullets and 
so was an armed white man. 

Sources close to the Klan stated that the re- 
sponse to the Greensboro anti -Klan demonstration 
began when members of the Invisible Empire-Knights 
and the Federated Knights of the KKK, the American 
Nazi Party and the Rights of White People met in 
Lewisburg. 

Several subsequent meetings occured before nine 
to 12 carloads 'eight according to police) of whites 
assembled on November 3 and traveled in a convoy to 
Greensboro's Mornings ide Apartments, a low-income Black 
housing project. Morningside Apartments was the site 
where the anti-Klan march was to begin. A police 
escort followed the convoy and radioed details of its 
activities to the police command. But the police never 
attempted to apprehend the Klansmen until a three 
minute barrage of gunfire had left several dead and 
several wounded. 

Video tapes of the Klan arrival showed demonstra- 
tors beating the sides of the cars in the caravan. 

Some of the cars kept going but at least five stopped. 
Shotguns, rifles, and handguns were taken from the 
trunks of the vehicles, distributed and shortly shots 
began. A few handguns fired by the CWP were no match 
for the sharpshooters. The CWP charges that the attack 
ammounted to planned assasination of leaders of the 
organization. The group points out that while others 
were wounded with backshot, all of those killed were 
shot in the head or chest region by bullets from a 
high-powered sharp-shooter's rifle. 

Since the massacre, both the North Carolina 
Human Relations Council and the Greensboro Human 
Relations Commission have been busy encouraging 
people not to become involved In marches, demonstra- 
tions and other forms of protest. North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical University, a predomin- 
antly Black institution, was closed, forcing many of 
its students to pack up and go home even as a funeral 
march in Greensboro was being planned. 

So far, protests of the Klan massacre have been 
limited to vigils in several cities across the state, 
a funeral march on November 11, a planned religious 
service November 18 (which was cancelled by a group 
of sponsoring members after they were reportedly 
shown FBI files of local organizers), and a march and 
rally by a coalition of students, labor rights and 
civil rights organizations. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union demanded that President Carter order an 
investigation of the massacre. 

Demands by the newly formed Coalition for Hu- 
man Dignity included firing police chief W.E. Swing, 
a Congressional investigation, compensation for the 
victims and their families for lack of police pro- 
tection, prosecution of ail conspirators in the 
massacre, revocation of the bonds not commensurate 
with the crimes committed, appointment by the City 
Council commission to investigate the massacre. In 
addition, the coalition demanded that charges of in- 
citing ti riot and interfering with a police officer 
be dropped against two CWP members, and that the mur- 
derers be given the maximum sentence. 

Right Moving to Free Murderers 

A profile of the 14 men charged with the 
massacre looks like a Who's Who of Poor Rural White 
America. Most of the defendants were jobless or high 
school drop-outs at the time of the massacre. The 
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Klan caravan included women and children. One of 
those charged with conspiracy to commit m»rder, - 
Claude McBride, is only 16 years old; he had been 
encouraged to join the Klan by his mother and step- 
father. The other defendeants are charged with con- 
spiract to commit murder and/or murder. Their bonds 
ranged from $4,000 in the case of young McBride to 
$50,000 for five defendants charged with murder. 

Six are known Klansmen and three are Nazis. 

Self-defense pleas have been submitted in court 
by defense attoumeys. Already legal defense hre 
being established for the Klanspeople. The Chris- 
tian Defense League has announced plans to coordinate 
a national drive for defense funds. Well-known 
Klan preacher Will Campbell has consulted with the 
defendants and sources say that bond money is on the 
way. 

Coalition for Human Dignity is demanding that 
all connected with the conspiracy be arrested and > 
convicted. One of the admitted planners and the 
person reportedly at the site is Virgil Griffin, 

Grand Dragon of the Invisible Empire. FBI agents 
interviewed Griffin on November 12 and released him, 
a matter of concern to a number of progressives. 

While the right is unifying to keep the 14 Klans 
men and Nazis out of jail, and possibly the gas 
chamber, the left is clearly divided. A coalition 
formed by the Southern Conference Education Fund 
(SCEF) and the Southern Equal Rights Congress is 
decidedly anti-CWP and has excluded the group from 
its attempt to organize forces and people left of 
center. 

Others have criticized this _ :r:guing 

that CWP leader Nelson Johnson has been a community 
worker in Greensboro for 15 years and has established 
ties which nany veterans say could be used to organ- 
ize resistance to the rise of the Klan. Johnson 
was one of those charged with "inciting to riot" 
after the massacre. 

Supporters of the exclusion contend that tac= 
tics and rhetoric used by CWP and Johnson might 
alienate people and groups close to the center, 
particularly ministers, and keep them from joining 
in a coalition which inelddfd the CWP. 

Meanwhile the ministers which the coalition was 
courting cancelled the planned religious service to 
condemn violence on November IB, 

CWP Long Active in North Carolina 

While local residence might not be familiar 
with many aspects of ideology espoused by the CWP 
or its forerunner the WVO, the group and its key 
members are well-known inside North Carolina. 

Without a doubt, Durham and Greensboro are the 
centers of the CWP's activities. Since 1974 the 
WVO has been involved inseveral campaigns against 
police brutality directed against Afron-Americans 
in Durham and Greensboro. 

Racist killings have been fought by the WVO, 
most notably in Whitaker in 1977 when a white 
storekeeper: killed an unarmed Black farmworker. The 
storeowner was released on $1,009 bond in a hearing 
held in the judge's bedroom. WVO and several other 
community groups protested. New hearings were con- 
ducted, the bond raised and the owner later convic- 
ted and fined $25,000 compensation for the worker's 
widow. 
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WVO also led the opposition to North Ca- 
rolina's school competency test. The group 
unsuccessfully urged students to boycott the 
testwhen it was imposed as a mandatory require- 
ment for graduation. The campaign, like many 
of the other WVO efforts, failed when it relied 
heavily on mass media to organize the resist- 
ance and questioned .the political expediency 
of joining forces with Parent Teacher Assoc- 
iations and other mainstream community groups. 

Frequently WVO has extended this same 
disdain for cooperation to other organizations 
on. the left and in Third World communities 

it was attempting to organize, labeling 
them variously as opportunists," "careerists," 
"revisionists," "scum," or "gutless worms." In 
return, WVO's ideological and organizational 
rivals have frequently branded the groujD as 
"sectarian," referring not only to its polem- 
ical style but to its claims to the ideological 
legacy of Mao Zedong and the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution, 

This history of disputes was generally 
cited as a major factor in the fragmented re- 
sponse to the Klan murders. But that excuse 
was challenged by groups such as the Southern 
Organizing Committee for Economic and Social 
Justice (SOC) . Despite its own apparent and 
substancial divergences from the CWP, the SOC 
called on "all decent people" to "put other 
differences aside and unite to defeat the Klan 
and all they represent. 

A number of SOC members attended the Nov- 
ember 11 funeral march in Greensboro. In a 
atatement released after the event, the SOC 
criticized responses to the Klan attack by gov- 
ernment officials ans the press. "Ever since 
the shootings on November 3, there has been a 
tendency to blame the victims for the crime 
that occurred, or at the very least to say, 

'a plague on both your houses. ' This kind of 
atmosphere simply encourages more criminal 
acts by the Klan." 

The "blame the victim" tendency crops up 
in newspaper accounts where the massacre is now 
routinely described as a "shoot-out," implying 
equal gunfire and equal responsibility. 

The same tendency is also revealed, the 
SOC charged, in reports that ignore evidence of 
support for the fight against the Klan in the 
local Black community. 

"They wanted to make it appear that few 
local people supported the march," SOC co- 
chairperson Anne Braden said after the funeral, 
"But I was there-- and all along the route I 
saw people come out of their houses to raise 
their fists in solidarity. This was not re- 
ported in the press." 

Whether reported in the press Qt not, 
this support and the ability of the community 
and left organizations to unite in mobilizing 
it,' could determine whether the Klan killers 
get off scOtt free or with light sentences. And 
that, in turn, could determine whether Klan ter- 
ror will reign again across much of the south. 

For as Alfred "Skip" Robinson of the United 
League of Mississippi commented to LNS after 
hearing of the Greensboro murders, "The only way 
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you can defeat the Klan is by building a strong 
base in the community and letting them know you 
will fight back. That's what we've done in towns 
like Holly Springs (where the United League was 
founded and still has its central office). And 
we haven't seen the Klan here for several years. 
Because they know we'd be ready for them." 
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BLACKS/UNITED LEAGUE 

BLACKS SCORE GAINS IN MISSISSIPPI ELECTIONS 
By Liberation News Service 

HOLLY SPRINGS, Miss. (LNS) --"These elections 
are a farce," a white Northern Mississippi 
businessman stated early on election day. He 
was clearly enjoying the role he had assigned 
himsfelf: enlightened Mississippian clues in 
tenderfoot northern reporters. "1 can just look 
at anybody walking down the street and tell you 
who they're going to fote for." 

He didn't elaborate. He didn't need to. 

At the local level, at least , most Mississippi 
elections remain extremely simple. As simple as 
black and white. And in a town like Holly 
Springs, capital of a county like Marshall County, 
where the population is 65 percent Black, the 
local level is what politics areaall about-- 
control of the county courthouse. As the tedious 
tallying of paper ballots dragged on nearly 24 
hours later, the dozens of people clustered in 
the county clerk's office certainly weren't 
staying awake to learn how Marshall County voters 
had contributed to the landslide victory of 
Democratic guvematorial candidate William 
Winter. That result had long since been 
ratified by voting machine ballots and computer 
projections. For the most part, it had been 
greeted with monumental indifference by voters 
listening to returns in the courthouse. Many of 
the same voters clutched sheets of paper on 
which they had meticulously tabulated incoming 
returns on the race that concerned them most, 
the contest for sheriff of Marshall County. In 
that race. Democratic candidate Osborne Bell, 
was trying to become the first Black to hold 
the office. Having already defeated white in- 
cumbent Kenneth Smith in the August primary, 

Bell was bidding to make it a clean sweep over 
the Smith family by outpolling the reputed 
Klansman's wife who was running as a "stand-in" 
on the Independent line. He succeeded. 

Boosted by Smith's badly tarnished reput- 
ation for honesty and fairness and backed by 
the United League of Mississippi, a rapidly 
growing civil rights organization founded in 
Holly Springs more than a decade ago, Bell rang 
up a convincing victory. So did a number of other 
Black candidates, including United League 
activist Ernest Cunningham, who was running to 
preside over most of the downtown area as the 
youngest justice of the peace in county history. 
Come January, the county will have a Black 
superintendent of education, a Black sheriff. 


two Black justice court judges and at least one 
Black county supervisor. 

Other Black candidates didn't fare as well. 
Early on election evening, United League 
President Alfred "Skip" Robinson took a quick 
glance at figures on the Black turnout in his 
district and shrugged and predicted that he 
would lose by several hundred votes. His pre- 
diction was right on target. So too, according 
to numerous observers both Black and white, was 
his explanation of what had happened. 

"I pulled just about exactly the percentage 
of Black votes I expected, 770 out of 912" 

Robinson commented. His expectations and his 
vote total might have been a bit higher, he 
noted, if the district didn't contain a number 
of plantations, where Blacks remain extremely 
isolated and vulnerable to pressure and intim- 
idation by white landowners. "And I pulled 
just about the number of white votes I expected, 
too- -none. But the number of Blacks who voted 
was much lower than in the August primaries. 

Only about half the Blacks in the district voted 
at all." 

Echoing other Black candidates, Robinson 
offered several explanations for the drop in 
Black participation. He mentioned the difficulties 
in keeping people interested through three 
months of campaigning, two primaries and a 
final election. He referred to longstanding 
Mississippi tradition under which the Democratic 
nomination ensures election, reducing the 
November vote to a mere formality. But he also 
charged fraud and intimidation on a wide scale. 

"White candidates raised thousands of 
dollars for this campaign," he charged. "But 
tell me, did you see posters up all over town 
like before the primaries, did you hear any 
radio advertising? That's right. You didn't. 

They were using that money to pay people not 
to vote, giving Black families $50 or $75 not 
to vote. WE had pollwatchers who actually saw 
Blacks drive up to vote, get stopped by whites 
who were standing outside with lists, and then 
turn around and drive away." 

Finding Black voters who would admit to 
having been paid not to vote proved difficult. 
Finding other candidates and veteran observers 
of Marshall County politics who shared Robinson's 
suspicions was no problem at all. 

In a post-election interview, sheriff-elect 
Osborne Bell chose his words with all the caution 
befitting an avowed political moderate awaiting 
installation as chief law enforcement officer. 

Still he acknowledged there had been a "rumor 
floating through the community that people were 
paid not to vote" and owned that "I do believe 
it happened." Concerning other forms of in- 
timidation he was even more emphatic. "I learned 
that some top people in local factories were 
telling their employees that if I were elected, 
the factories were going to close up and move 
out of the county. I said nonsense. If anything 
I feel that my election will open the gate 
for more industry." Bell noted several other 
rumors calculated to discourage Blacks from 
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voting, including stories that the Ku Klux Klan 
planned to be in the streets . 

Coupled with such efforts to keep down the Black 
vote, Black activists charged that many whites had 
voted several times under different names. A white 
woman who was spotted clumsily shuffling through 
registration cards for three different districts 
eventually had to settle for casting a single ballot. 
But Black pollwatchers maintained that most mutiple 
voters were not so clumsy and many got away with it, 
a charge confirmed by the white owner of a chain of 
movie theatres who stated early in the day, "I could 

name the people who voted fives times already this . 
morning." cui? 

Black Gains Across The State 

Similar tactics were reported all across the 
state. So were other tactics commonly assumed to 
have disappeared with the birth of the "new South." 

In Holmes County, for example, another Black major- 
ity county only 50 miles north of the state capital. 
Unite League activists had their own tales of Black 
families whose grocery bills had been paid by white 
candidates, of a poor white family who had moved to 
Jackson, voted in Jackson, but whose names had been 
used by some white Holmes County voters on election 
day. But Sister Beverly Weidner, a white nun and 
United League supporter who "has lived and worked in 
Holmes County for several years, had other stories 
that sounded like reminiscences from days before the 
civil rights movement and the Voting Rights Act. 

"The Circuit Clerk was just refusing to register 
Black people to vote," Weidner charged. "We helped 
arrange for some people to make a 40-mile trip to 
register and he told them the registration books were 
closed. After that happened over and over, we called 
the Attourney General's office. The next week the 
clerk put an announcement in the paper that the books 
were open. But it's hard enough to get plantation 
people to the courthouse once, when they don't have 
a phone or a car and it's an 80-mile round trip. Get- 
ting them back after the clerk has lied to them.-, and 
intimidated them is even harder^- like One 18-year '* 
old who went in to register and they told him he was 
too young and should come back when he turned 19." 

Despite such tactics, and in a county where as 
recently as ayear ago a local doctor's clinic still 
had signs designating "white" and "colored" waiting 
rooms. Blacks did win several positions in Holmes 
County. Considering that Holmes County is nearly 75 
percent Black, that was almost inevitable. County 
voters elected an additional Black supervisor, a Black 
superintendent of education (despite last minute ru- 
mors fueled by newspaper coverage that the schools 
were about to lose their accreditation), two justices 
of the peace. And a sheriff whom United League activ- 
ists define as "sort of Black." 

Such "sort of Black" candidates present a problem 
for the United League and' other similar Black grass- 
roots groups. MacArthur Hibbler, director of the 
Holmes County Action Program, explained, "People who 
are not involved get elected. Blacks who speak out, 
tell the situation as it is-- those are the ones that 
don't get elected." 

One of those who didn't get elected in Holmes 
County was Joseph Smith, a fiery veteran of earlier 
civil rights battles who minces no words in telling 
the situation as he sees it. "Our problem is that we 
have too many niggers and not enough Black people," 
Smith stated. Usage of the word "nigger" is debated 
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in the Mississippi Black movement and the Black 
movement in general. But Smith insists upon it. 

"A nigger to me is one like our sheriff-elect who 
would sell his people down the drain for a pat on 
the back and being called a good nigger." 

As Smith sees it, the issues are simple. It's 
the answers that are difficult. "White racist 
control is the catalyst of all issues," he stated. 
"You just have to look at a situation like the man 
who was our sheriff. Now he has been elected Cir- 
cuit Clerk. And he says he doesn't want Black 
people in his house and sends his daughter to the 
jyhltd "private school." 

Dealing with such problems "will be a long, 
drawn-out conclusion," he predicted. "The only way 
is to educate Blacks to the extent that they vote 
on issues instead of trinkets," Such talk has 
earned Smitlf^lnd fellow United League activist 
Arnett Lewis the enmity not only of people like 
the former sheriff but of liberals like newspaper 
publisher Hazel Brannon Smith. Brannon Smith won 
awards during the '60s for her courageous coverage 
of civil rights struggles. But at a conference in 
Jackson in early November she heatedly accused 
Sister Beverly Weidner of working with Blacks "whom 
even Jesus Christ couldn't find it in himself to 
love." 

This followed an exchange in which Brannon 
Smith contended that she had been "personally respon- 
sible" for electing a BMck state representative 
from Holmes County and maintained that the signs 
designating segregated entrances to a doctor's 
clinic "just hadn't been taken down" after practices 
changed, 

"She said she was personally responsible for 
getting Robert Clark elected," Joseph Smith later 
remarked bitterly. "She personally told a damned 
lie, I served as his campaign manager the first 
time he was elected. Hazel Brannon Smith would 
like to be able to control Blacks." 

The problem of electing Blacks who cannot be 
controlled is one addressed by Black activists 
throughout Mississippi, whether in the deliberately 
strident language of Joseph Smith or in the studious 
tones of Henry Kirksey. 

Kirksey. was chief architect of a reapportion- 
ment suit finally settled prior to this year's 
elections after more than 14 years of delays and 
detours in the courts. Under its terms, 17 Blacks, 
were elected to the state legislature, the most 
since Reconstruction although still far short of 
ample representation of Mississippi's Black popula- 
tion. Kirksey himself was elected to the State 
Senate. 

The 14 years the case was tied up in the courts 
"gave the state time to run a quarter of a million 
Blacks out of Mississippi," Kirksey calmly contends. 
Those same 14 years saw a decline in Black enthu- 
siasm and participation in elections even as they 
saw more Blacks voted into office. Kirksey sees a 
connection, "We did not have enough strong people 
prepared to assume leadership. So in many cases 
we just changed the color of the people in office. 
People are not getting what they expected, what 
they were led to believe they would get. So they 
say the hell with it." 

Kirksey hopes that he and some of the other 
(continued on inside front cover) 
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Voters waited at the Marshall County- 
courthouse, in Holly Springs, Miss- 
issippi, as the election results slowly 
trickled in. H§re, voters listen in- 
tently as an announcer reads the 
latest figures. The local radio sta- 

tion froadeast live trom the office 
of the circuit clerk, \ifho is in 
charge of tallying the: votes. 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 11 


On election day in Holly Springs, Miss- 
issippi Thelma Jenkins passed out 
samplf; ^allots prepared by the United 
League. The samples resembled the real 
ballots, with an X marked beside the 
names of the candidates which were 
endorsed by the United LeaSgae. A 
court deciaion gave voters the right 
to take the sample ballot into the 
voting booth with them. 

CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 11 
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UPPER RIGHT CREDIT: A wOman steelworker at the Nov. 14 rally 

Peg Avert 11/ Art for People/LNS at U.S. Steel's South Works in Chicago, ILL. 

Women demanded an end to sexual harassment and 
SEE STORY 1 PAGE 3 discrimination, ahd better working conditions. 
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CREDIT: Peg CPF/ LNS 
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LOWER RIGHT CREDIT: Shake/ LNS 
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